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Rsftfon's  everything  in  life... 


and  in  Fitting  Trifocals 


The  method  of  prescribing  and  fitting  AO 
Tillyer  Ful-Vue  Trifocals  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  choice.  However,  the  use 
of  an  intermediate  segment  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  its  position  in  the  lens  relative  to  the 
near  segment  and  the  patient's  line  of  sight. 


Among    practitioners,    there    are   two    major 
schools    of   thought    on    this   subject: 


1.  Fit  reading  segment  exact- 
ly as  in  fitting  a  bifocal,  letting 
this  determine  the  position  of 
the  intermediate  segment. 


2.  Fit  reading  segment  ap- 
proximately 2  mm.  lower  than 
normal,  thus  freeing  the  pupil 
area  of  any  possible  reflection. 


Your  nearest  AO  Rx  Laboratory 
can  supply  you  with  AO  Tillyer  Ful- 
Vue  Trifocal  Lenses  in  White,  Cruxite 
A,  and  Cruxite  AX.  On  special 
order,  they  may  be  obtained  in  Crux- 
ite B,  C,  D  and  Calobar  B,  C,  D. 

For  those  who  prefer  other  types, 
AO  Trifocal  Lenses  are  available  in 
Tillyer  Panoptik,  Tillyer  "A",  Tillyer 
"B",  and  Tillyer  "E".  Intermediate 
segment  in  Panoptik  is  66%  of  addi- 
tion. Others  are  available  in  any 
prescribed  strength  for  intermediate. 


Many  authorities  use  both  these  methods 
—basing  their  choice  on  the  patient's  in- 
dividual tolerances,  characteristics,  and  ac- 
tivities. Whichever  method  is  used,  fitting 
trifocals  presents  no  insurmountable  problem. 
And  the  prescribed  benefits  of  AO  Tillyer 
Ful-Vue  Trifocals  will  bring  real  patient  satis- 
faction to  those  presbyopes,  in  all  walks  of 
life,    requiring   a   1.75   D.   add,   or  more. 

American  fp  Optical 
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A.  O.  A.  RULES  OF  PRACTICE 


Editor's  Note:  — 

We  feel  that  these  rules  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  our  fellow  students,  for 
it  is  they  who  will  be  the  professional  op- 
tometrists of   tomorrow. 


A.  No  member  shall  willfully  violate  the 
optometry  law  or  the  optometry  board 
rulings  of  the  state  in  which  he  prac- 
tices. 

B.  No  member  shall  practice  in  or  on 
premises  where  any  materials  other  than 
those  necessary  to  render  his  professional 
services   are  dispensed  to  the  public. 

C.  No  member  when  using  the  doctor  title 
shall  qualify  it  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "optometrist." 
He  may,  however,  when  not  using  the 
prefix,  use  after  his  name  the  "O.  D." 
degree  designation. 

D.  No  member  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  optometry  shall  in  any  man- 
ner publicize  or  hold  himself  forth  as 
an  optician. 

E.  No  member  shall  display  his  license, 
diplomas,  or  certificates  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  seen  and  read  from  outside  his 
office. 

F.  No  member  shall  hold  himself  forth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  having  superior  qualifications 
or  being  superior  to  other  optometrists. 

G.  No  member  holding  an  official  position 
in  any  optometric  organization  shall  use 
such  position  for  advertising  purposes 
or  for  self-aggrandizement. 

H.  No  member  shall  display  any  sign  con- 
taining other  than  name,  profession, 
and  office  hours;  same  to  be  used  only 
on  office  windows  or  at  entrance  to  his 
office.  Fetters  must  not  be  luminous  or 
illuminated,  and  must  not  be  more  than 
4  inches  in  height  for  street  level  and  7 


inches  in  height  for  offices  above  street 
level. 

I.  No  member  shall  display  eyeglass  signs 
or  painted  or  decalcomania  eyes  any- 
where. 

J.  No  member  shall  use  other  than  his  pro- 
fessional card  on  or  in  any  publication 
or  in  any  public  display;  said  card  shall 
not  exceed  two  (2)  columns  by  two  (2) 
inches,  and  it  shall  not  contain  any  more 
than  his  name,  profession,  address,  tele- 
phone number,  office  hours,  eye  exam- 
inations by  appointment,  practice  limi- 
ted to  (any  one  optometric  spe- 
cialty). Educational  material  may  be 
published  only  when  it  has  been  speci- 
fically approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  respective  state  associa- 
tion. 

K.  No  member  shall  use  bold-face  type  or 
in  any  other  manner  attempt  to  attract 
special  attention  to  himself  in  any  tele- 
phone or  other  public  directory. 

L.  No  member  shall  display  any  merchan- 
dise, ophthalmic  material  or  advertising 
of  any  kind  in  windows  or  in  any  room 
of  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
patronage. 

M.  No  member  shall  do  anything  incon- 
sistent with  professional  standards  of  the 
optometric  and  allied  health  professions. 

N.  No  member  shall  fail  to  observe  scrupu- 
lously the  code  of  ethics  and  other  pro- 
visions of  both  his  own  state  association 
and  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion. 
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Presentation  of  Portrait 

As  Made  by  Dr.  Green  at  the  Dedication 

The  members  of  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  fra- 
ternity have  conferred  upon  me  a  signal 
honor,  one  that  I  deeply  appreciate,  when 
they  asked  me  to  represent  them  this  morn- 
ing on  such  an  important  occasion— the 
dedication  of  the  Horace  Mann  Building. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  occasion,  tribute 
be  paid  to  August  A.  Klein,  founder  of  this 
institution. 

In  our  busy  lives  we  are  prone  to  give 
far  too  little  recognition  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Klein,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  optometri- 
cal  education. 

We  recognize  today  that  his  vision,  his 
idealism,  and  his  devotion  were  responsible 
both  for  the  founding  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  institution. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  come  under  his  wing  as  students  remem- 
ber him  as  a  great  teacher,  a  man  with  in- 
finite patience,  and  with  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  those  around  him.  We  remember 
him  for  his  uncommon  measure  of  common 
sense,  his  down-to-earth  practicality,  which 
pervaded  his  teaching. 

On  behalf  of  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  this  College  this  portrait  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent August  A.  Klein.  Future  generations 
of  students  will  benefit,  as  those  up  to  the 
present,  from  the  noble  efforts  of  the  founder 
of  this  institution.  It  is  to  honor  his  memory, 
and  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  qualities  of 
spirit  that  he  had  and  would  wish  for  us, 
that  we  look  forward  to  the  permanent  dis- 
play of  this  portrait  by  the  College. 

With  this  portrait  and  with  the  heritage 
for  which  it  stands,  with  the  combined 
efforts  of  you  the  trustees,  faculty  members, 
students,  and  alumni,  and  with  faith  in 
divine  guidance  of  God,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry  will 
continue  to  measure  up  to  the  ideals  of  the 
late  President  August  A.   Klein. 


About  the  Artist: 

Manny  Glasser,  '53,  has  generously  con- 
tributed his  valuable  time  and  artistry  to  the 
painting  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Klein. 
We  think  it  only  fitting  that  a  little  be  known 
of  his  interesting  background. 

Manny  became  interested  in  art  while 
with  the  army  in  Italy.  Then  with  the  oc- 
cupation army  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  he 
started  to  take  painting  instruction.  With 
the  war  over,  he  returned  home  to  Baltimore 
and  received  his  A.B.  degree  at  John  Hopkins 
University;  at  the  same  time  he  attended  the 
Maryland  Institute  of  Art,  studying  por- 
traiture. 

The  influence  of  one  Jacque  Marojai,  an 
expert  on  old  Flemish  and  Italian  masters, 
shows  in  Glasser's  works.  That  hard  to  cap- 
ture brilliance  in  color,  and  a  certain  trans- 
parency in  shadow  is  unlike  the  work  of  most 
so-called  modern  artists. 

Before  entering  optometry,  Glasser  had  a 
studio  in  Baltimore,  where  he  did  profes- 
sional portrait  work. 


Best  Wishes 
for  the 


New  Y( 


ear 


from 
The  Scope  Staff 
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STREAK  RETINOSCOPY 


by  Seymour  Fenster,  '5£ 


Streak  retinoscopy  is  a  technique  that  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  into  its  own.  Many  men 
have  praised  it;  others  have  refused  it.  Be- 
fore any  practitioner  or  student  decides  for 
or  against  the  method,  a  fair  trial  should  be 
conducted.  Since  many  schools,  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Optometry  being  one, 
do  not  offer  a  formal  course  of  instructions 
on  Streak  retinoscopy,  I  have  outlined  a 
fairly  simple  procedure  involving  the  use  of 
plus  or  minus  spheres  and  MINUS  cylinders. 

Before  anyone  previously  trained  in  the 
"spot"  method  attempts  the  "streak"  method, 
he  should  be  aware  of  certain  basic  differ- 
ences in  the  two  methods.  First,  the  fila- 
ments in  the  bulbs  are  not  the  same;  the 
"spot"  bulb  contains  a  coil  filament  which 
produces  the  spot  of  light,  whereas  the  streak 
bulb  contains  a  bar  filament  from  which  the 
band  of  light  is  produced.*  Secondly,  while 
using  the  spot,  a  band  of  light  is  an  indica- 
tion of  an  astigmatic  condition,  while  with 
the  streak,  a  band  of  light  does  NOT  indi- 
cate  astigmatism.  Third,  and  finally,  in 
spot  retinoscopy  the  observer  watches  the 
shadow,  however,  in  streak  retinoscopy,  the 
band  of  light  in  the  eye  is  observed. 

Two  final  comments  before  the  procedure 
itself  are  (1)  the  condensing  lens  should  be 
in  a  position  to  produce  a  convex  mirror 
effect  (diverging  light)  and  (2)  always  scope 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  band,  e.g.,  if  we  want  to  scope 
the  90th  meridian,  we  place  the  band  so  that 
its  long  axis  lies  in  the  l<S0th  meridian. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  ex- 
aminer assumes  his  working  distance,  scopes 
the  naked  eyes,  and  notices  the  reflex.  What 
we  are  now  goino  to  do  is  create  a  condi- 
tion  which  induces  the  relaxation  of  his  ac- 
commodation, and  yet  keeps  a  "with"  mo- 
tion in  all  meridians.  If  the  reflex  is  neutral, 
or  a  fast,  bright  "with",  we  leave  the  eye 
alone.      If  a  slow,   dull    "with"   is   seen,  we 


*  Which  can  be  rotated  180  degrees. 


introduce  plus  spheres  until  neutrality  or 
the  fast  bright  "with"  appears.  If  the  initial 
reflex  is  "against",  introduce  enough  minus 
spheres  to  produce  our  desired  fast,  bright 
"with",  or  "neutral"  reflex.  Now  concen- 
trate on  the  eye  to  be  scoped  first.  If  neu- 
trality is  seen  in  all  directions,  we  have  our 
desired  reading.  If  "with"  motion  is  pres- 
ent, add  sufficient  plus  spheres  or  reduce  the 
minus  spheres  until  neutrality.  In  a  spheri- 
cal eye,  all  meridians  will  be  neutral;  but  in 
an  astigmatic  system,  when  neutrality  is 
found  in  one  meridian  (the  meridian  of 
greatest  power)  a  "with"  motion  will  be  seen 
in  the  meridian  perpendicular  to  it.  Re- 
member, as  the  plus  spheres  are  added  to 
find  the  first  neutral  point,  the  band  of  light 
must  be  rotated  through  the  180  meridians 
and  these  meridians  scoped  with  each  in- 
crease of  plus  lenses.  When  neutrality  is 
found  in  the  meridian  of  greatest  power, 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  power  of  the 
lens.  To  scope  the  other  principal  meridian 
which  still  has  "with"  motion,  rotate  the 
band  90  degrees,  and  scope  STILL  ADDING 
PLUS  SPHERES  OR  REDUCING  THE 
MINUS.  The  sphere  that  neutralizes  the 
latter  meridian  is  going  to  be  the  sphere 
used,  and  the  MINUS  cylinder  is  determined 
by  finding  the  difference  between  the  two 
spheres  needed  to  neutralize  the  two  prin- 
cipal meridians  and  placing  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  last  meridian  neutralized  (the  band 
of  light  lies  perpendicular  to  the  desired  axis 
when  the  final  meridian  is  neutralized).  An 
example  would  be:  a  —3.00°  sphere  neu- 
tralizes the  180  meridian  and  a  —2.50° 
sphere  neutralizes  the  90  meridian.  The 
required  spherocylinder  is  —2.50  =  —.50  x 
90.  A  convenient  check  test  for  the 
power  of  the  cylinder  can  be  performed  if 
we  are  working  with  a  phoropter  containing 
minus  cylinders;  as  we  add  minus  cylinders 
up  to  the  already  calculated  value,  we  can 
observe  the  reflex  to  make  certain  that  neu- 
(Please   turn   to  page    16) 
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by  Leslie  G.  Wright,  Jr.,  B.S.,  O.D. 


An  observant  optometrist,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  ideas,  might  web  wonder  oc- 
casionally about  the  latest  news  in  the  held 
or  polarization.  j\  o,  that's  not  as  fantastic 
as  you  might  think— after  all,  sunglasses, 
glare  shields,  television  screens,  automatic 
cameras  and  the  like  continually  appear  be- 
tore  the  public,  all  bearing  the  magic  name 
oi  "Polaroid, "  so  why  shouldn't  we  keep  in- 
formed along  those  lines? 

With  that  in  mind,  I  wandered  through 
the  friendly  halls  of  the  Polaroid  Corpora- 
tion last  month  and  dug  an  item  or  two 
out  of  their  files.  Of  special  interest  was  a 
new  variable  density  sunglass,  the  novel 
polarizing  tachistoscope  eye  trainer,  and  the 
very  latest  "One  Way  Filter''  for  television 
sets. 

All  of  these  devices  involve  the  use  of 
polarized  light,  and  if  you  don't  know  about 
that,  it's  time  you  did.  Let  us  digress  a 
moment  to  do  a  bit  of  explaining.  Or- 
dinary light  consists  of  an  amazing  bewilder- 
ing mixture  of  wave  vibrations  lying  in  all 
possible  directions  crosswise  to  the  beam. 
But,  when  due  to  one  cause  or  another,  vi- 
brations in  one  direction  predominate  over 
the  rest,  the  light  is  said  to  be  "plane  polar- 
ized." A  sheet  of  Polaroid  material  can  pro- 
duce this  effect  quite  easily,  for  as  light 
comes  through  it,  only  one  plane  of  vibra- 
tions is  allowed  to  pass,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  helter-skelter  ones  are  absorbed. 
Transmitted  light,  then,  has  vibrations  of 
energy  in  one  plane  only,  the  direction  of 
which  is  controlled  by  the  axis  of  the  Polar- 
oid sheet.  Such  a  beam  of  light  looks  no 
different  from  an  ordinary  one,  but  if  it  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  second  sheet  of 
Polaroid,  there  becomes  available  a  measure 
of  light  control  unique  in  the  field  of  optics. 
If  the  axes  of  the  two  sheets  are  in  align- 
ment, the  beam  of  light  passes  through  both 
of  them  virtually  unhindered.  However,  if 
the  axis  of  the  second  is  at  right  angles  to 
that   of  the   first,  light  cannot  pass  through 
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at  all.  "Crossed"  polaroids  produce  almost 
complete  extinction  of  a  Deam  of  light. 
What's  more,  if  the  second  slieet  has  its  axis 
somewhere  between  a  position  of  exact  align- 
ment and  exact  opposition,  partial  trans- 
mission will  occur.  These  simple  facts  are 
die  fundamental  principles  of  operation  for 
most  Polaroid  devices. 

lake  a  good  look  at  a  pair  of  Variable 
Density  Sunglasses.  One  Hick  of  a  knob  sets 
the  lenses  to  any  degree  of  darkness  their 
wearer  desires.  How  so?  Each  "lens"  is 
actually  a  pair  of  polaroid  discs,  outer  ones 
and  inner  ones.  The  outer  discs  are  set 
permanently  in  position  with  the  axis  ver- 
tical. The  inner  discs  can  be  revolved  and 
set  anywhere  from  vertical  also  (which  would 
give  maximum  transmissions  of  light) 
through  any  intermediate  angle  to  horizon- 
tal (which  would,  of  course,  give  increasing 
amounts  of  absorption).  Thus  the  wearer 
can  give  himself  anything  from  a  slightly 
dim  view  to  a  complete  blackout  with  no 
trouble  at  all.  The  entire  assembly  is  very 
compact,  tucked  into  a  frame  no  heavier 
than  a  standard  heavy  weight  zyl. 

Getting  deeper  into  the  optometric  phase 
of  things,  we  encounter  the  polarizing 
tachistoscope.  This  is  a  visual  training  de- 
vice, intended  to  improve  one's  ability  to 
see  in  a  general  sense;  that  is,  to  aid  an  in- 
dividual in  forming  and  retaining  such  visual 
precepts  as  might  be  suddenly  presented  to 
the  eye.  It  consists  primarily  of  a  slide  pro- 
jector fitted  with  a  camera  shutter  and  rota- 
table  polaroid  filter.  In  use,  it  projects 
hasty  nine-digit  numbers  on  a  screen  for  in- 
credibly short  periods  of  time,  during  which 
the  patient  is  expected  to  see,  recognize,  re- 
member and  call  out  the  various  digits.  Or- 
dinarily both  eyes  take  part  in  this  some- 
what difficult  task,  but  light  control  by 
polarization  makes  possible  the  independent 
action  of  either  eye  separately.  The  patient 
wears  a  special  type  of  spectacle:— innocent 
(Please   turn   to  page    16) 
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tytofn  the  Atejociaie  £dlfoi  ,  -  - 

Nineteen  fifty-one.  A  year  in  which  we 
hope  there  will  be  many  changes  for  the 
better,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  scenes. 
For  M.C.O.,  we're  setting  many  new  goals. 
But  before  we  plan  for  the  future,  let's  take 
a  quick  look  at  what  happened  last  year. 

M.C.O.  had  quite  a  year.  First  of  all,  we 
received  collegiate  recognition  and  the  right 
to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Optometry.  Secondly,  the  government 
recognized  optometry  as  essential  and 
passed  a  law  deferring  both  optometry  and 
pre-optometry  students  from  induction  into 
the  armed  services.  Thirdly,  we  bought  a 
new  building  and  we  finally  have  an  excel- 
lent and  permanent  location. 

On  behalf  of  the  student  body  we  would 
like  to  thank  the  administration  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  making  these  wonderful 
goals  a  reality. 

But  that's  not  all.     The  students  decided 

they    would    do   a   little   organizing.      Thus, 

with  the  financial  aid  of  the  administration, 

we    now    have    an    official    basketball    team, 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


My  new  WE  GCCW 

by  Larry  Carmen 

When  you  were  a  kid  your  old  man  was 
very,  very  big.  The  apartment  you  lived 
in  was  very  huge  and  the  school  you  went 
to,  limitless.  In  fact  the  whole  world  was 
incomprehensible;  and  the  scope  of  your 
thoughts  covered  only  your  small  world,  in 
which  to  be  happy  or  sometimes  sad.  When 
you  sat  in  a  classroom,  you  were  told  many, 
many  things;  you  were  told  of  history, 
glorious  history,  of  battles,  and  epic  making- 
events.  You  were  told  of  Kings  and  Presi- 
dents and  Generals;  men  who,  to  your 
childish  mind,  were  as  omniscent  and  error- 
less as  God. 

From  the  beginning,  ideas  were  very  diffi- 
cult to  grasp— such  basic  things  as  the  how 
and  why  of  your  living,  the  peculiarity  of 
eternity  and  your  non-existence  at  some  later 
date.  The  reasons  for  war  were  never  ques- 
tioned for  that  was  a  part  of  this  incompre- 
hensible world. 

The  days  came  when  you  worked  at  many 
things.  You  lugged  and  heaved  and  tossed 
for  many  hours  for  very  little.  You  went 
away  from  your  area  of  security  and  lived 
apart  and  thought  apart  and  decided  apart. 
Many  people  were  met.  Many  ideas  were 
discussed  and  you  grew  up.  The  historic 
battle,  the  glorious  triumphs  of  flashing 
armor,  the  brave  heroic  men,  and  the  mys- 
terious motivation  that  propelled  them  be- 
came clearer  and  your  old  man  wasn't  as 
big,  your  house  had  limits,  and  Presidents 
and  Kings  and  Generals  all  became  men  .  .  . 
granted  they  were  high  in  your  esteem,  but 
they  were  reduced  in  rank. 

Then  you  found  yourself  as  a  future  figure 
in  some  child's  history  book  and  you  re- 
turned. 

A  new  page  in  history  was  turned  to,  a 
short  time  ago,  and  the  same  words  are  being 
written  on  it.  '  Your  heroes  are  dethroned 
or  are  puppets,  your  great  generals  are  pom- 
pous, senile  glory  seekers,  and  your  famous 
presidents  are  pathetic,  vulgar  old  men. 
Strangely,  your  old  man  and  you  are  the 
same  size. 
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*7ejtevi&i<M  a*tct  t6e  Cfetomefoi&t 


by  H.  Cline,  O.D. 
PART  II 


The  most  common  visual  complaint  that 
is  reported  by  televiewers  is  the  hazy  appear- 
ance of  detail  at  the  proper  viewing  distance. 

Now  there  are  individuals  who  are 
slightly  myopic  and  have  what  we  may  call 
adequate  vision.  Adequate,  in  that,  even 
though  they  see  detail  indistinctly,  they  can 
carry  on  their  activities  without  any  notice- 
able difficulty.  These  individuals  must  sit 
closer  to  the  screen  than  the  normal  indi- 
vidual and  as  they  move  closer  the  picture 
elements  apparently  grow  larger.  This  will 
also  affect  the  clarity  of  the  picture  especially 
if  the  viewer  moves  to  one-half  the  normal 
viewing  distance. 

I  can  recall,  quite  vividly,  two  cases  in  the 
last  3  months,  both  of  which  involved  the 
unusually  close  viewing  by  children.  The 
parents,  contributing  to  the  case  history, 
said  that  they  were  constantly  reprimanding 
their  child  for  "practically  sitting  on  top  of 
the  television  set."  In  both  cases  the  re- 
fraction revealed  a  condition  of  low  myopia, 
which  no  doubt,  was  a  definite  contributing 
factor  to  the  unusually  close  viewing  dis- 
tance. The  obvious  correction  in  this  type 
of  case  is  the  distance  Rx. 

Asthenopic  symptoms  such  as  tearing, 
twitching,  conjunctivitis  and  even  pain  may 
be  occasionally  reported.  These  symptoms 
are  quite  common  to  those  individuals  pos- 
sessing moderate  to  high  degrees  of  hyper- 
opia and  hyperopic  astigmatism  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  The  viewing  of  television  de- 
tail requires  exact  focusing  as  the  images  in 
general  are  quite  small  and  a  good  deal  of 
lettering  appears  on  the  screen  from  time  to 
time.  Hence  the  continuous  exertion  on  the 
accommodative-convergence  functions  usu- 
ally results  in  discomfort.  As  televiewing 
usually  takes  place  at  distances  inside  the 
optica]  infinity,  the  presbyopic  viewers,  due 
to     their    diminished     amplitude,     will     be 


affected    to   a   greater   degree   than   the    pre- 
presbyopic  viewers. 

The  distance  correction  will  usually  eradi- 
cate most  of  their  discomfort.  Some  authori- 
ties have  suggested  an  over-correction  of  plus 
for  televiewing,  but  the  benefits  are  ques- 
tionable except  in  the  case  of  an  unusually 
close  viewing  distance. 

Asthenopic  symptoms,  particularly  fatigue 
and  drowsiness,  may  be  reported  by  indi- 
viduals who  demonstrate  muscle  anomalies 
under  test.  As  stated  previously,  teleview- 
ing requires  exact  focusing  for  image  defi- 
nition but  it  also  requires  exact  fixation  as 
well.  The  effort  of  these  individuals  to 
maintain  single  binocular  vision  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  time,  results  in  asthenopia 
and  extreme  fatigue. 

These  visual  problems  just  discussed,  are 
due  to  anatomical  and  physiological  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  and  as  such  can  be 
treated  in  the  usual  manner.  However, 
there  are  visual  problems  resulting  from 
improper  use  of  the  television  receiver  which 
cause,  in  many  cases,  just  as  much  discomfort 
as  actual  visual  anomalies. 

(To  be  continued) 

EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

(which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  league)  and 
an  excellent  varsity  glee  club. 

Work  was  started  on  organizing  a  photo- 
graphy club,  writing  a  school  song,  forming 
an  astronomy  club  and  a  school  swing  band 
to  play  at  dances  which  will  be  held  at  the 
school  at  no  charge. 

On  to  bigger  and  better  tomorrows. 

L.  R. 

Due  to  unforeseen  difficulties.  "Junior 
Jabs"  will  not  appear  in  this  issue. 
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Omeya  Z<p,4,ilan  PUl 


By  Marly  Borsky 


Swish!  Swish!  Two  spears  slithered  into 
my  back  and  I  knew  something  was  up. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  this  type  of 
foolishness,  so  I  set  my  spinal  column  back 
in  place  and  proceeded  through  the  under- 
brush  to  the  native  village. 

A  good  part  of  the  student  body  turned 
out  on  the  night  of  December  13  to  accord 
Dr.  Henry  Cabitt,  well  known  Boston  Oph- 
thalmologist, a  fine  welcome.  Many  of  us. 
having  heard  his  lecture  last  year,  were 
anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  As  those  who 
were  present  will  testify,  it  was  an  event 
well  worth  waiting  for.  His  topics  were 
"The  Relation  Between  the  Optometrist 
and  Ophthalmologist"  and  "The  Problems 
of  Blindness."  The  delivery  was  excellent 
and  at  a  level  which  everyone  could  readily 
comprehend.  At  times  facetious  and  at 
times  dreadfully  serious  with  the  problem 
at  hand,  Dr.  Cabitt  appropriately  concluded 
with  a  recitation  of  Milton's  "On  His  Blind- 
ness" with  the  plea  that  we  should  strive  to 
reduce  the  great  number  of  those  "who  only 
stand  and  wait"  ...  a  thought  worth  re- 
taining, gentlemen. 

When  we  return  from  our  Christmas  re- 


cess, the  College  will  be  located  in  its  new 
quarters  on  Newbury  Street.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  optometry  and  the  College,  it  be- 
hooves all  to  be  on  their  best  behavior,  for 
the  first  impression  is  the  most  lasting.  In 
a  very  remote  way  we  are  like  Jackie  Robin- 
son, being  careful  for  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low; we  also  will  benefit  in  the  long  run. 
In  this  way  O.  E.  Phi  wishes  to  support  the 
views  expressed  by  Scope  Editor  Len  Zucker- 
braun  in  his  editorial  of  a  few  issues  past. 

The  following  24  men  are  pledged  to 
O.  E.  Phi  and  the  fraternity  herewith  pre- 
sents their  names  proudly: 


Morris  Spielfogel 
Donald  Gillis 
Jack   Springer 
Robert  Goodwin 
John  Rutkowski 
Samuel  DAgostino 
David  Sprecher 
Richard  Sinclair 
Barry  Baker 
Larry  Siegel 
Robert   O 'Toole 
Raymond  Pawlowski 


Charles  Crowley 
Leo  James 
William   Fountain 
Alfred  Plante,  Jr. 
Richard  McElroy 
Rene  LaPlante 
Joseph  Sica 
Louis  Poglitsch,  Jr. 
George  Milkie 
Donald  LaChance 
Sidney  Green 
Frederick  Doucette 


Complete  Selection  -  -  No  Ties 

We're  lucky!  As  an  independent  ophthalmic  whole- 
saler, we  have  the  choice  of  the  finest  materials,  no 
matter  where  they  are  made— a  free  choice  in  a  free  mar- 
ket. Thus,  only  the  finest  materials  enter  our  shop. 
Your  prescriptions  are  assured  the  most  careful  precision 
workmanship  and  quality  materials  at  Wilson  &  Halford. 

Wilson   &*   Halford  Optical   Co. 


387  WASHINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Pi  Omic/ian  Si^ma 


By  Milton  Insuik 


On  Thursday  morning,  January  4,  1951, 
the  most  important  event  during  our  tenure 
at  M.C.O.  took  place,  the  dedication  of  our 
new  building.  The  fraternity  would  whole- 
heartedly like  to  wish  the  school  good  for- 
tune in  its  new  home  and  may  it  grow  and 
expand  in  the  wonderful  tradition  it  lias 
already  established. 

At  the  formal  dedication  services,  Pi  Omi- 
cron  Sigma  Fraternity  presented  the  school 
with  a  beautifully  painted  portrait  of  Dr. 
Aue;ust  Klein,  the  founder  of  the  school.  The 
frat  felt  that  this  was  a  fitting  gift  which 
would  serve  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  man 
responsible  for  establishing  our  school.  This 
gesture  was  made  possible  by  Manny  Glasser, 
one  of  the  P.O.S.  Pledgees  who  is  an  accom- 
plished portrait  painter.  He  gave  freely  of 
his  time  and  effort  and  the  fraternity  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  its 
gratitude  to  him. 

It  seems  as  if  our  pledges  are  learning  the 
ropes  very  fast.  Paul,  the  drummer,  Sussman 
seems  to  be  following  our  chancellor  around. 
Could  it  be  that  he  is  interested  in  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure?  Also  George  Nisson- 
sohn   seems   to  never  run   out   of  questions. 


If  he  doesn't  watch  out  he  may  learn  some- 
thing yet.  Of  course  one  of  our  biggest  prob- 
lems is  now  solved.  Anytime  we  need  any 
type  of  influence  or  knowhow,  all  we  need 
do  is  turn  to  our  own  Phil  Bern.  Yes  sir, 
it  seems  as  if  this  group  of  pledges  will  fit 
into  the  P.O.S.  scheme  very  nicely. 

Another  project  undertaken  by  P.O.S.  is  a 
frat  newspaper.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Mel  Kaplan,  Lou  Rabiniowitz,  Milton  In- 
suik and  Abe  Shapiro  lias  decided  that  it 
will  be  printed  3  times  yearly.  It  will  con- 
sist of  all  the  school  and  fraternity  news 
which  will  be  distributed  to  all  the  alumni. 
In  this  way  our  older  members  can  be  kept 
posted  on  all   the  current  activities. 

I  would  now  like  to  include  Tony  Caram- 
bia  as  one  of  our  pledges.  His  name  was 
inadvertently    left    off    the    list    last    month. 

It  seems  as  though  Dan  Cupid  is  aiming 
his  arrow  at  P.O.S.  members  again.  By  now 
Irv  Bloomfield  and  Lou  Rabinovitz  are 
securely  engaged  to  Miriam  Golden  and 
Bunny  Cohen  respectively  and  by  the  looks 
of  the  jewelry  flashed  around  I  now  know 
why  the  frat  treasury  is  so  low. 


My    NEC1\    IS    CUT 

by  Lee  Kauderer 

Dr.  Benjamin  G.  Rosenkranz,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Optometric  Association  has 
the  extreme  gratitude  of  optometry  students 
for  his  courageous  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
professional  optometry  in  New  York.  Those 
of  us  who  have  followed  this  fight  and  have 
seen  it  won  in  state  after  state,  commend 
Dr.  Rosenkranz  and  his  colleagues  for  their 
share  in  the  passage  of  the  law,  by  the  New 
York  Board  Of  Regents,  which  would 
almost  overnight  eliminate  the  "store- 
keepers" in  optometry.  We  trust  that  im- 
plementation of  this  law  will  not  be  long  in 


coming.  Dr.  Rosenkranz,  we  are  proud  to 
mention,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Optometry. 

We  shall  now  launch  into  a  theme  which, 
as  some  of  our  readers  well  know,  is  one  dear 
to  our  hearts.  It  is  dear  to  our  hearts,  gentle- 
men, because  it  concerns  the  "heart"  of  op- 
tometry. We  refer  to  "dispensing"  opti- 
cianry.  Dispensing  opticianry,  the  monster 
which  optometry  has  unwittingly  helped  to 
create.  We  propose,  in  as  many  columns 
as  it  takes,  to  bring  home  to  you  the  facts 
about  this  insidious  enemy  of  optometry. 

First,  we  shall  state  a  few  pertinent  pieces 
of  information. 

{Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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SOBO  SOBBINGS 


By  Addison  &  Steele 


"Nothing  -would  ever  disturb  the  most 
deep  seated  convictions  of  commercial  re- 
spectability."—A.  &  S. 

Last  month,  the  S.S.  Ametropia  went  down 
valiantly  to  a  watery  grave,  which  probably 
brought  a  sigh  of  relief  to  many  and  a  moist 
eye  to  a  few.  At  a  later  investigation,  it 
was  proved  that  it  was  a  formally  condemned 
ship  of  the  Greek  Navy.  As  a  consequence, 
the  crew  is  on  vacation,  waiting  to  be  as- 
signed  to  the  new  ship,  Emmetropia.  We 
will  try  to  bring  you  up  to  date  as  to  the 
affairs  of  these  happy  seamen. 

We  wonder  how  Coloratura  Glasser  is 
coming  along  these  days?  We  understand 
the  ship's  newly  formed  glee  club  is  going 
to  hold  its  annual  neck-tie  party  this 
month,  ft  is  rumored  around  the  quarter- 
deck, by  those  "in  the  know,"  that  the  guest 
of  honor  has  already  been  chosen.  Is  he 
doing  anymore  self-portraits  lately?  It  is 
heard  that  Coloratura  is  going  to  donate  his 
time  and  effort  to  do  some  painting  for  the 
new  ship.  After  he  finishes  with  the  poop- 
deck,  the  carpenters  want  him  to  help  them 
with  the  smoke  stacks. 

Orchids  to  Brother  Woolf!  His  notebook 
has  brought  fame  and  honor  to  the  bulk 
heads  of  the  old  ship.  A  copy  of  his  note- 
book has  been  sent  to  all  leading  universi- 
ties and  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
His  novel  method  of  taking;  notes,  has 
brought  him  this  well-deserved  recognition. 
Our  agents  tell  us  he  is  taking  eye  exercises 
to  get  in  shape  for  maneuvers. 

I  thought  Larry  Siegel  was  a  regular  fel- 
low. Today,  we  have  found  out  he  has 
divorced  his  room  mates  just  to  get  married 
to  a  woman.  You  just  can't  trust  your  best 
friend  these  days.  Congratulations,  Arlene. 
for  scoping  your  man. 

"Dynamite"  D'Agostino  is  liable  to  ex- 
plode at  any  time.  Most  of  the  day  he  tries 
to  keep  his  fearful  temper  under  control, 
but  he  is  very  easily  irritated  by  certain  per- 
sonalities, who  should  know  better.  Get 
wise,  gang!     He  means  business! 


Stan  Anderson  is  quite  a  remarkable  re- 
fractionist.  We  understand  he  is  capable  of 
refracting  three  patients  with  one  hand,  fill- 
ing out  prescriptions  with  the  other,  writing 
case  histories  with  his  toes,  and  with  a  unique 
method  of  using  a  broom,  he  is  able  to 
sweep  the  floor,  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
most  professional  of  men. 

Our  poet-laureate,  R.  E.  Knecht,  is  busily 
writing  the  crew's  anthology.  He  is  threaten- 
ing to  publish  this  potent  volume  and  expose 
certain  individuals  for  what  they  really  are. 
We  understand  he  is  open  for  bribery. 

Shame  for  Joe  Medeiros!  He  doesn't  ex- 
tend himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  oft- 
repeated  fishy  stories  of  Wide-Mouth-Bass 
Carambia.  Seems  that  Joe  ran  out  of  the 
necessary  equipment  which  is  so  essential 
to  listening  to  this  great  orator.  However, 
as  soon  as  he  replenishes  his  supply  of  Bauer 
&  Black  adhesive  plaster  and  absorbant  cot- 
ton,  his  enthusiasm  will  return. 

It  is  great  to  know  that  Lenny  Finger  has 
finally  gone  into  business  for  himself.  He 
is  new  located  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Boyls- 
ton  and  Tremont  Streets.  The  next  time 
our  shoes  are  dirty,  we  are  going  right  down 
there  and  give  him  our  business.  He  is 
thinking  of  branching  out  into  other  fields, 
such  as  the  pencil  concession  on  the  oppo- 
site corner.  He  is  forcing  the  blind,  old 
cripple  to  sell.     "Atta  boy,  Lenny! 

Poor  Pretty  Boy  Meltzer  is  feeling  blue 
these  days.  Don't  worry,  Marty,  marks  are 
an  exceedingly  unreliable  index  of  intelli- 
gence. Try  to  give  up  those  wild,  wild 
women  at  the  Conservatory,  who  are  ruin- 
ing you.  After  all,  we  all  know  you  are  a 
great  man. 

Another  ambitious  member  of  the  crew, 
Harold  Chase,  has  obtained  a  part  time  job: 
He  cleans  up  the  scraps  left  over  from  the 
cadavers  at  the  Boston  Mortician  and  Em- 
balmers'  School  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
He  doesn't  get  any  actual  money  for  his 
labor,  but  rather,  takes  his  pay  out  in  trade. 

Ship  Ahoy,  until  next  month. 
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THE  EECSH  CORNER 


By  Abe  Shapiro 


We've  crept  along  the  Valhalla  of  "gripes 
and  groans",  have  encountered  Smilodonts, 
wrestled  with  parabolas,  braved  the  un- 
leashed furies  of  the  torrential  Triphenyl 
Carbinol,  tangled  with  the  hideous  creature, 
Semanticus;  we've  intellectually  (trial  and 
error,  that  is),  continued  our  trek  through 
the  maze  of  polygons;  we've  regressed  and 
matured,  and  at  last  we  sight  sunlight.  "But 
wait",  you  cry,  "what  is  this  tremendous  and 
foreboding  wall  which  stymies  our  advance 
into  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds-Inter- 
session?"  Alas  and  alack,  it  is  the  structure 
which  men  refer  to  as  "finals." 

The  climb  is  dangerous  and  the  footholds 
of  success  are  treacherous— but  men,  it's 
upon  us.     Best  of  luck  to  you  all. 

It's  been  requested  by  several  of  our 
classmen  that  I  include  a  gossip  column,  or 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "dirt." 
With  the  assistance  of  the  good  Muse— what- 
ever her  name  is— here  is  the  dirtiest  dirt  I 
could   dig  up. 

Stan  (the  man?)  Levine  has  been  finally 
convinced  by  "Smilin'  Jack"  Doucette  that 
it  is  conceivable  for  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  the  Purple  Heart  though 
he  does  not  fight  in  actual  combat.  Stan 
has  decided  that  he  is  not  going. 

(How  do  you  get  to  Pennsylvania?)  Was- 
serman  is  confident  that  he,  too,  will  never 
wear  Uncle  Sam's  uniform— poor  eyesight, 
you  know.  Have  no  fear,  Jerry.  They'll  put 
you  up  front  so  that  you'll  miss  nothing. 

If  anyone  hears  strange  groans  ricochet- 
ting  off  the  walls  of  "Studio  4",  don't  be 
alarmed.  It's  only  "Margaret"  Gesualdi  and 
"Dinah"  Tuckman  practicing  "A  Marsh- 
mallow  World." 

Overheard  were  "I  can't  remove  the  d— d 
spot,  madam"  Maxwell  and  "Sir  Benegal" 
James  discussing  their  prospective  dates  for 
the  Valentine's  Dance. 

On  November  20th,  a  P. O.S. -sponsored 
lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Lincoln  Palmer; 
the  topic  was  Psychological  Sight.  One 
freshman  was  present  that  night.     Then,  on 
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December  13th,  a  lecture,  arranged  by 
O.E.P.  was  given  by  Dr.  Cabitt.  Discussed 
were  the  relatiinships  between  ophthal- 
mologists and  optometrists,  and  the  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  eye.  Five  freshmen 
arrived  that  nierht. 

For  a  man  who  plans  to  spend  thirty  or 
more  years  of  his  life  doing  optometric 
work,  the  freshman  seems,  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  least  anxious  of  any  student  to  learn 
anything  about  his  chosen  field.  It's  true 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said  is  "over  our 
heads."  However,  the  lectures  present  the 
only  opportunity  our  class  has  this  term 
to  get  a  "feeling"  of  what  optometry  actually 
entails. 

It  is  also  fairly  obvious  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  material,  presented  at  these  lectures, 
is  not  given  to  us  in  our  courses.  There 
would,  otherwise,  be  no  need  for  these  lec- 
tures. Attend  the  next  lecture,  regardless  of 
which  fraternity  sponsors  it.  It's  worth  the 
time  and  the  little  effort. 

I've  been  told  by  some  of  the  upper- 
classmen  that  several  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  an  apartment  house  that 
could  be  rented,  completely,  by  M.C.O. 
students.  For  some  reason,  the  attempt 
wasn't  successful. 

However,  the  idea,  I  believe,  is  a  fairly 
good  one.  I've  spoken  to  several  men  in 
our  class  and  they  seem  to  agree  with  the 
plan.  If  twelve  to  twenty  students  could  be 
found  who  would  want  to  move  into  this 
"home-made"  dormitory  I,  for  one,  would 
be  very  willing  to  look  about  for  a  place  of, 
perhaps,  fourteen  rooms  and  several  kitchens. 
I  shouldn't  think  that  it  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  find  some  owner  who  would  gladly 
rent  his  entire  building  to  the  students  of 
the  school.  An  apartment  vacated  by  a 
senior  would,  most  probably,  be  rapidly 
filled  by  a  freshman.  Also,  as  a  group,  we 
might  be  able  to  find  cheaper  furnishings 
than  we  have  now. 

This  "enterprise"  extends  beyond  our  class 
and  I'd  appreciate  it  if  any  student  inter- 
ested would  contact  me  as  soon  as  possible. 


LIPS 


A  TOAST  TO  BACCHUS 


by  Richard  Knechl 

Tender  lips  float 

On   perfumed   wood-winds, 

And  whipping,    lashing, 

Rhythmic  heating  tongue. 

With  purple's  blush   of  joy, 

Whisk  my  fluid  out 

In  undulating:  fire. 

Fleshy  quicksand, 
Drowning  my  dreams, 
Engulf  my  spirit, 
(With   death-masks,  pale), 
Numbing  my  mind 
Down  whirlpools  of  wine, 
In  eons  of  puckered-time. 


by  Richard  Knecht 


I  sense  sweet  herbs 
Within  my  mind, 
And  golden  seraphs' 
Whirling  dance: 

Play,  warm  winds! 
(A  harp  of  leaves), 
And  kiss  remembrance 
By  the  moon. 

Lift  the  goblet 
To  my  lips, 
And  lead  my  soul 
Through  joyous  ways. 


ELECTRICALLY    ILLUMINATED    DIAGNOSTIC    INSTRUMENTS 


Instruction    book    for   110   Ophthalmoscope   on    request. 
MODERNIZE  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 

Adaptors  Available  for  A.O.,  B.  &  L.  or  National  Handles  and  Units. 

GARVIN'S,  INC. 

Suite  1317  75  West  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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SPORT  -  LITES 

The  Greater  Boston  Small  College  Con- 
ference began  its  basketball  schedule  when 
M.C.O.  played  Oxford  Business  College.  We 
were  the  bottom  man  of  a  52—37  totem  pole. 
It  was  a  bitterly  fought  game  with  many 
fouls  made  by  both  teams.  Ironically 
enough,  we  committed  fouls  enough  to  al- 
low O.B.C.  the  wide  margin  the  score  indi- 
cates. 

After  a  slow  and  wild  beginning  our  re- 
fractionists  emerged  from  under  their  heavy 
fogging  and  started,  in  the  second  half,  to 
play  the  type  of  basketball  expected.  Al- 
though M.C.O.  outplayed  and  outscored 
O.B.C.  during  this  period,  the  deficit  of  the 
first  half  was  too  great  to  overcome.  Marty 
Borsky  and  Irv  Horwitz  led  our  scoring  with 
9  pts.  apiece  and  Ruffin  of  Oxford  was  game 
high  scorer  with  13  pts. 

The  second  conference  game  saw  us 
trounce  Cambridge  Jr.  College.  Not  only 
did  the  fog  disappear  but  we  were  actively 
accommodating  and  created  a  blanket  fog- 
over  our  opponents.  We  were  tall  enough 
to  be  on  the  long  end  of  a  65—34  score.  Joe 
Eiduks,  our  center,  must  have  felt  as  though 
his  cousin  had  built  the  basket  hoop.  Joe 
led  the  scoring  parade  with  24  pts.  and  Dick 
Tacelli  followed  with  13  pts. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  cheering  section 
that  braved  the  storm  to  bring  the  team 
moral  support  in  Maiden.     Thanks. 

In  our  third  sfame  since  the  Conference 
began  (this  being  a  non-league  game)  we 
played  the  respected  Suffolk  U.  quintet.  No 
official  records  were  kept  since  it  was  only 
a  scrimmage  game.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
M.C.O.  had  shown  a  decided  improvement. 

Emerson  College  played  host  at  Boston 
Latin  H.S.  gym  in  our  third  scheduled  league 
game,  and  a  poor  host  they  tried  to  be.  The 
game  was  so  unpredictable  and  exciting  that 
it  wasn't  decided  until  the  final  seconds  when 
we  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  2  pts.  (46- 
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By  Mel  Kaplan 

44).  It  was  the  scrappiest  game  that  the 
team  had  played  all  season  and  in  coming 
from  behind  most  of  the  time,  showed  them- 
selves to  have  the  drive  and  staying  power 
needed  to  win  all  their  coming  league  games. 
Everyone  on  the  team  contributed  towards 
the  final  (and  pleasant)  outcome  (except, 
apparently,  the  referees).  Dick  Tacelli's 
brilliant  defensive  playing  kept  a  close  rein 
on  the  Emerson  star;  Marty  Freidman's 
gratifying  10  pts.  gave  him  team  scoring 
honors,  and  Mel  Slotnick  showed  a  second 
half  display  of  defensive  ball  playing  and 
ball  handling.  Mel  didn't  start  the  game 
because  of  aching  dentures.  Nevertheless,  he 
put  on  his  most  ferocious  look  and  pro- 
ceeded to  play  great  ball. 

In  the  pre-lims  the  J.V.  set  the  stage  and 
remained  undefeated  by  downing  the  Emer- 
son J.V.  28-17. 

Many  thanks  to  our  active  cheer  leaders 
who,  under  the  tutelage  of  Stu  Berman,  in- 
spired  the  team  all  the  way. 

The  second  game  of  the  week  against  New 
England  College  of  Pharmacy  was  also  a  heart 
thumping  affair  with  M.C.O.  winning  73— 
71,  again,  in  the  final  minutes.  Irv  Hor- 
witz took  all  scoring  honors  with  27  pts.  and 
little  Dick  scored  14  pts.  Mel  Slotnick  de- 
serves a  few  words  for  the  whale  of  a  defen- 
sive game  that  he  played. 

The  J.V.  lost  their  first  game  of  the  season 
by  5  pts. 

The  basketball  team  has  a  new  addition 
to  its  active  roster,  Mel  Kaplan.  Plea  to 
rooters:  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if 
someone  (the  more  ingenious  ones)  could 
think  of  an  appropriate  "nickname"  for  our 
basketball  team.  I'm  waitine  for  some  susr- 
gestions.     Thanks. 

The  team  has  been  playing  excellent  ball 
in  its  own  league  and  I  think  that  the  Col- 
lege should  certainly  support  it  more  than 
they  have  in  the  past— your  classmates  de- 
serve more  than  the  negative  response  shown. 


OPPORTUNITY 
UNLIMITED 


As  we  challenge  ourselves  to  keener  service 
effort  in  your  behalf  .  .  .  best  greetings  of 
the  Season  to  you!  May  this  be  yet  your 
greatest  year  of  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  eye  care. 


BAUSCH    &    LOMB 


NORTHEASTERN    DIVISION 


Formerly  Colonial  Optical  Co. 


MY  NECK  IS  OUT 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
Opticianry  in  most  states  of  the  union  is 
non-controlled.  In  short,  anyone  can  be  a 
dispensing  optician  just  as  anyone  can  be  a 
grocer.  In  a  very  few  states,  the  law  re- 
quires from  three  months  to  a  year  of  train- 
ing. 

The  general  public  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  an  optician  and  an  op- 
tometrist. This  confusion  has  been  built  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  over  many  years  be- 
cause of  the  old  habit  (which  still  persists)  of 
the  optometrist  always  terming  himself,  on 
his  windows,  cards,  etc.,  as  "Optometrist" 
and  "Optician."  In  fact,  there  are  optom- 
etrists who  today,  in  commercial  practice, 
have  only  the  title  "Optician"  blazoning 
forth  both  on  electric  signs  and  windows. 
As  a  matter  of  horrible  fact,  a  great  percen- 
tage of  people  believe  the  optician  to  be  the 
"doctor"  and  the  optometrist  the  "mechanic" 
or  dispenser.  We  have  conducted  a  very  in- 
teresting poll  which  we  shall  print  in  a  later 
column. 


Now  here  is  the  worst  of  the  entire  ludi- 
crous mess.  The  potential  patient  of  the 
optometrist  can  often  walk  into  the  "store" 
or  "office"  (he  may  also  be  practicing  either 
commercially  or  professionally)  of  the  op- 
tician and  get  much  of  the  same  service  as 
he  would  from  any  optometrist.  These  dis- 
pensing opticians,  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  are  methodically  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  never  have  to  visit 
an  optometrist  for  their  eye  care;  the  op- 
tometrist who  spends  a  minimum  of  5  years 
training  to  care  for  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

For  those  who  feel  that  positive  action  is 
ungentlemanly  or  unethical,  we  would  like 
to  say  that  this  may  one  day  be  a  fight  for 
your  very  economic  life.  In  the  May  issue 
of  this  year's  Optical  Journal  there  was  a 
report  on  a  meeting  of  the  "Guild  Opti- 
cians" in  Philadelphia.  This  group,  by  the 
way,  was  welcomed  officially  by  Mayor  Ber- 
nard Samuel  of  Philadelphia.  Among  other 
things,  they  announced  the  preparation  of 
a  new  pamphlet  entitled,  "Why  Guild  Op- 
ticians Recommend  the  Eye  Physician." 
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STREAK 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
trality  was  obtained.     The  same  procedure 
is  followed  for  die  other  eye. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  that  we  do  not 
stop  adding  plus  or  reducing  minus  before 
true  neutrality  or  the  mid-point  of  the  neu- 
tral zone  is  reached,  or  the  findings  may  have 
too  much  minus  or  too  little  plus. 

The  main  advantages  of  Streak  retinos- 
copy  have  been  described  as:  (a)  it  is  much 
easier  for  most  examiners  to  follow  a  band 
of  light  rather  than  a  shadow,  and  (b)  the 
finding  of  the  cylindrical  axis  is  facilitated 
and  made  more  accurate.  After  the  first 
meridian  is  neutralized,  we  line  up  the  band 
of  the  scope  with  the  band  in  the  eye  both 
of  which,  if  we  are  on  the  correct  axis,  move 
in  the  same  direction.  The  axis  may  be 
read  off  the  calibrated  scale  on  the  retino- 
scope  itself,  or  the  band  can  be  narrowed 
down  and  read  off  the  phoropter  or  frame 
being  used. 

POLAROID 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
looking  things  which  no  one  would  suspect 
of  being  polaroid  material  with  the  axis  ver- 
tical in  front  of  the  right  eye  and  horizontal 
in  front  of  the  left.  If  the  optometrist  uses 
no  filter  on  the  tachistoscope  and  projects 
the  numbers  with  ordinary  light,  the  patient 
sees  them  with  both  eyes.  You  will  realize, 
I  think,  that  if  the  polarizing  filter  is  in 
place  and  set  vertically,  the  left  eye  can  see 
no  image  through  its  horizontally  polarized 
lens,  and  the  right  eye  does  all  the  work. 
A  quiet  ninety  degree  twist  on  the  tachisto- 
scope's  filter  puts  the  left  eye  into  action 
and  blocks  off  the  right,  all  without  the  pa- 
tient's knowledge  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
going  on! 

From  here  on  the  number  of  possible  uses 
of  polarized  light  grows  enormously.  Off- 
hand some  fifty  common  applications  come 
to  mind— more  than  we  can  even  list  here- 
with almost  unlimited  possibilities  still  on 
the  horizon.  Our  last  few  remarks  might 
well  be  spent  in  a  brief  description  of  some- 


thing really  new— Polaroid's  contribution  to 
the  world  of  Television,— the  "One  Way 
Filter." 

Up  to  the  present  time,  a  single  sheet  of 
polaroid  material  has  been  used  as  a  glare 
reducing  agent  on  some  sets.  All  this  does, 
frankly,  is  to  absorb  some  of  the  picture 
highlights  a  little,  just  as  any  layer  of  tinted 
celluloid  or  glass  would  do.  Polarization 
plays  no  part  in  its  action. 

The  new  "One  Way  Filter,"  however,  is 
cpiite  a  different  matter.  It  is  designed  to 
make  television  viewing  easier  and  more 
comfortable  by  completely  eliminating  the 
reflections  of  external  light  sources  from  the 
shiny  surface  of  the  picture  tube.  Its  "one 
way"  name  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  it  is  a 
literally  accurate  description.  This  filter 
absorbs  and  traps  the  bothersome  reflections 
often  caused  by  light  sources  in  the  room, 
yet  allows  light  from  the  picture  tube  to 
pour  out  freely.  Covering  the  entire  tube, 
our  filter  consists  of  two  layers.  The  first 
is  ordinary  Polaroid,  axis  vertical,  but  the 
second  is  something  new,  a  sheet  of  material 
which  produces  what  is  known  as  "circular 
polarization."  Here's  what  happens.  Light 
from  a  bridge  lamp,  for  example,  which 
could  cause  a  bothersome  glare  spot  on  the 
television  tube,  gets  some  rather  startling- 
treatment.  Layer  number  one  polarizes  it 
vertically,  number  two  converts  these  ver- 
tical vibrations  to  "right  circular  oscilla- 
tions," these  reflect  from  the  tube  and  start 
back  out,  but  in  the  process  of  reflection  are 
automatically  changed  to  "left  circular  oscil- 
lations." Layer  number  two  then  gets  hold 
of  these  and  reconverts  them  into  ordinary 
polarized  light,  but  throws  the  vibrations 
into  a  horizontal  plane.  Outside  layer  num- 
ber one,  still  vertical,  stops  these  cold.  No 
glare!  Meanwhile  useful  light  from  the 
television  picture  has  only  to  fight  its  way 
once  through  these  two  layers,  hence  gets 
only  half  of  the  abusive  treatment  and 
emerges  battered,  polarized,  but  practically 
undimmed. 

So  with  this  happy  thought,  we  leave  you, 
wondering,  perhaps,  "What  next  in  the  pro- 
gram  of  polarization?" 
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